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on Special study, common flora. 

July 8 th. Oxshott Comm & short examination paper and a 

Miss Powell gave to and the papers written in the train. tT 

plants. These were c ^y 0 ods were at once visited, and a lesson n P ° n 

arriving at Oxshott, the ^uncovered seeds, and the male and femalefiT C o 1Ven 

upon the pine tree, wit ined A lesson was then given upon"? 1 

& consists mostly o, herbs. The "?*• 


DOII1 . which consibis ill uo. Hie cornfl~ 

Natural Order Composi . . of bracts around the flower called 7 

was studied, showing the ^ ^ ^ ^ , g also ^ h e 

invohicre; this 18 ^“ insects , and the closely packed disc florets, which Z 
florets t0 attraC with five petals, five stamens and calyx, made up of 
complete tiny fl - which springs from the top of the 


_ of hairs called a pappus, which springs - m tne ovary 

a crown 01 ncUl > . . ,. TU.'n 1 t r\ an lntprAchno 144-i.l. . ,, J 


top Of the 

and blows 08, as m .he dandelion. This led to an interesting little talk 
fertilization. 


Miss Powell had made a diagram of the disc floret of the 
daisy clearly showing all we had been examining in the little flower. After 
fea several interesting new flowers were found and studied 

Some suggestions for holiday work and collections are about to be printed 
and circulated, and it is hoped the Club will hold an exhibition of collections 
about Xmas-time. 

AUSTRALIA (VICTORIAN BRANCH). 

Hawthorn.— A drawing-room meeting was held on the 31st May at 
St. Columb’s Vicarage (by kind permission of Mrs. Nash). About forty 
were present. A most interesting and suggestive paper on “ Old Methods 
and New in Education ” was read by Mrs. Topp, in which she reviewed the 
changes made in the school life of girls during the last generation. Canon 
Nash was in the chair, and challenged discussion by expressing the opinion 
that women brought up under the older system were more cultivated and 
interesting than girls of the present day, modern education being apparently 
superficial. A number of parents and teachers exchanged views, the question 
of home-lessons, among others, being introduced. Several teachers spoke of 
the tyranny of examinations, which obliged teachers to push their pupils on, 
and necessitated home-lessons, to the detriment of the happiness of the home. 
Suburbs South of the Yarra. — A conversazione was held at 
Faireleight,” East St. Kilda, on June 2nd (by kind permission of 
Miss Chambers). There was a good attendance. Dr. Kent Hughes took 
the chair, and Dr. Norris opened a discussion on Children’s Amusements, 
emphasising, in the course of laying down a number of fundamenta 
principles, his opinion that the natural independence of the child shou c 
be completely unfettered and unrestricted during its leisure hours, 
member asked what was to be done with a child whose sole idea of leisur 
was reading, should the mother not interfere ? Miss Henderson did no 
r™ ^ eav * n £ children entirely to their own devices, and then spo e 
lor thew forms of amusements provided by present-day P ar ® 

WnZd k H "r ballS - ,h ' a,rcs ' *"'■ various late-hour entertainments »l» 

teter 1 ‘ " hich DOt onl V interfere with the child's school life, but * 

-* if s '"r sed . “ irr^» 


forms .I;™::;'™: Prfnciple could not allow them to participate m 


She Spoke of the real cruelt Y entailed on ^ ^ 

10 

"■*■>«. their nco . "“ u 111 some cases would be tempieu, «•— - j 0 ie 

recreation is read 11 was suggested that the child j< e nt 


torms of am.,o^ , * 1 wttiu nor anow them to pau‘ w r- (nre 

think their Darp T*’ ^ Wb ° in SOme cases would be tempted, ther u L s 

I arents tyrannical. It wi 
is reading should be given 

mosf UP thG remarks mad. -y i... 
uccessful evening to a close 


Hughes summed^ 8 t r UKl * given a bobb y as a distractron 
brought a most « P remarks made by these and other speak 
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“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 


Vol. XVI. No. 9.] 


[SEPTEMBER, 1905. 


THE BROWNING LETTERS. 

By the Rev. Canon Gorton. 

My subject is the love letters of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. 
All letters are almost sacred, and in biographies need to be 
issued with a keen sense of responsibility. But love letters ! 
We seldom have read such except under the humiliation of 
a breach of promise case. A poet’s love letters ! A poet’s 
love we have, veiled often from the world’s eye, in his poems. 
For love is the poet’s source of inspiration. Yet we know 
not in his uttered words how far the love is the occasion for 
the song, or the song is the occasion for the love. Had we 
placed in our hand that writer’s box, with these five hundred 
letters, on fine paper, in now faded ink, had we dared to 
untie the tape and read (ii., 420, “ Infinite treasure in a 
little room ”), I think we should have hesitated to enter this 
sanctuary of love. But the son received them from his father 
with the charge, “ There they are, do with them as you please 
when I am dead and gone.” Should he have placed them 
in his father’s grave ? Not after he had read the words of lus 
mother. “ I for my part,” wrote his mother, ” value letters 
as the most vital part of biography. If the P^ C *P e ^ 
struction of letters were carried out, there uou e an en 
Death would be deader henceforth. We should be ready to 
say that if the secrets of our daily lives an inner soi 
instruct other surviving souls, then let them e opi 
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c , hpv are to God now.” Hence then we 

L've tte sanrtuary of love opened and we may enter We 
, ,, -it limit cominer forth not only with a fuller 

conception of the words of both poet and poetess, but with 
a higher ideal of love. 

Let us say something of each of the lovers. What a contrast ! 
Browning, the man of many friends, the man of affairs, splendid 
m physique and health, conscious of the joys not only of 
thought but of living. A man among men, yet beyond 
all things a student, conversant with all thought, rejoicing 
in a walk, in a swim through the breakers, in a ride ; in all 
ways of mind and body robust. Welcomed by society 
but unspoiled by it. “Anyone who can live a couple 
of years and more on bread and potatoes, as I did once on a 
time, and who prefers a blouse and a blue shirt to all manner 
of dress and gentlemanly appointment, and who can if necessary 
groom a horse not so badly, need not say much concerning 
himself beyond considering the lilies how they grow.” Con- 
trast with this oak of the forest that fragile growth to which 
the wind flowers were an emblem of hardihood. 

Since her first childhood when she had injured her spine 
she had been an invalid, a frail ethereal spirit-body, on which 
the wind must not breathe roughly. Her companions books 
and scholars, the blind student Boyd, with whom she read 
Greek, her cousin Kenyon, who brought her glimpses of the 
woild, her father made awful by his selfishness and his 
religion, yet who surrounded her with books and gave her all 
sa\e tenderness of love. There is a terrible picture of this 
terrible man in the second volume : — A miserable man, 

y constitution an< ^ next by fortune ; seeing only the 
s a o\\ rom the sun, the nettles in the field, and breathing hard 
W n he stands among garden roses to attain to smelling 
t 1 ' , AM waP> I have told him sometimes he has a 
• , 1 ^ anc ^ is his pleasure — to be let talk 

we m ! hl l 0r that Works miser y an( i offence. Miscreants 
tears ^ f dare to be happy in this vale of 

as white 1 C -fi° lm 1S a long m oan. Then he is depicted 
passions [sT 5 the SlaVe of himself > of his own 

woman ' H °° U 'i lappy for tlle woe of another man or 
• Her mother dies when she had learned to love 
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her. Her brother was drowned. Two 
“ loved the polka,” the other Pimlirn n • , ! ’ 0ne who 

fact brother, Lawyer George ' There th ^ ^ en a matter °f 
i j , ur & e - mere then in almost darkne^ 

curlec on a couch with her dog Flush lay the frail frame’ 

he dark full eyes and spirit brow, marked as if for martyrdom 
lay England’s poetess. y ’ 

But I must let the letters tell their own tale. The first 
was written January, 1845, the last September, 1846. There 
are over five hundred of them in all. They may be 
divided into the following periods. First, the period of 
correspondence before they meet, January to May; next 
the period leading on to the engagement; thirdly, the 
conditional engagement ; lastly, the waiting for marriage. 
Each visit is recorded by Robert Browning ; they number 
in all ninetv-one, the last being that at Marylebone Church. 

It was in 1844, when Robert Browning had returned from 
Italy and after the issue of the sixth number of Bells and 
Pomegranates, and when Robert Browning was thirty-two 
and Elizabeth Barrett thirty-eight, that our scene opens. 
Mr. Kenyon, one of the poet’s leal men friends, gave him a 
volume of his cousin’s poems, it included “ Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship.” You will remember that Bertram the poet is 
depicted as reading to the Lady Geraldine “ from Tennyson’s 
enchanted reverie,” “ or from Browning some ‘ Pomegranate, 
which if you cut deep down the middle shows a heart within, 
blood thickened, of a veined humanity. Browning was 
doubtless touched by the true appreciation, but still more by 
the freshness and power of the poem. Mr. Kenyon, whom 
Mrs. Browning described as one who walked down the sun- 
shiny side of the street, but was not unmindful of the e SS aa ’ 
in the shadow, begged the poet to write to die poe es ^ an )} 
himself tell her how the poem impressed him, for my co , 
he said, “ is a great invalid and sees no one, u g 

I .ove your verses with ah my heart, 

dear Miss Barrett. Into me it has gone an p ^ ^ a 

becomes, this great living poetry of y(H " b ' t top a nd 

flower noted and pressed with a P r0 P thg strange 

bottom and shut up and put away- new brave 

music, affluent language, exquisite pa 
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, , . Nor is he content with saying, “ / love these books 

thought. No „ Then he tells her how years ago he 

Md thy "se n her.' Mr. Kenyon brought him-- but y ou 
were » unwell. I feel as if I had been close, so c ose to some 
vo Id's wonder in chapel or crypt, only a screen to push and 
I might have entered, but the half-opened door was shut and 

I went home my thousands of miles. . 

Back came the response — well it might. Such a letter from 
such a hand ! “ Sympathy is very dear to me, but sympathy 

of a poet, such a poet.” Then she asks for criticism. “ I do 
not pretend to extraordinary meekness, but with my high 
respect for your power in your art, it would be impossible to 
hear of my master faults without being the better. I ask for 
a sentence or two, and that in the humble low voice which is 
‘so excellent a thing in women,’ particularly when they go 
a-begging. Then as to the crypt : had he entered she might 
have caught a cold. For the present winters shut me up as 
they do dormouse’s eyes, in the spring we shall see.” Again, 
“ I am your debtor while I live to follow this divine art of 
poetry, in proportion to my devotion I must be a devout 
admirer and student of your works. This is in my heart to 
say to you and I say it.” It was a fair beginning. 

In reply Browning distinguishes between their gifts. “ Your 
poetry cannot but be infinitely more to me than mine to you, 
for you do what I always wanted to do, hoped to do. You 
speak out you. I only make men and women speak — give 
you truth broken into prismatic hues (that was all Shakespeare 
could do, and that was what Mrs. Browning could not do). 
You will never more talk of the honour of my acquaintance, 
but I will joyfully await the delight of your friendship, and 
the spring, and my chapel-sight after all.” But Miss Barrett 
was too much gifted with poetic insight to be misled by Robert 
Browning’s false estimate of their relative gifts. His was the 
dramatic power. “ You can deal both with abstract thought 
an with human passion in the most passionate sense. Thus 
you have an immense grasp in art. You are masculine to 
leight, and I as a woman have studied some of your 
gestures as a thing beyond me far.” 

h ) laVe ^is picture, “ Your books lie on my table 

at arm s length from me in this old room where I sit all 
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day ; and when my head ar W t + 1 , . 

green-covered volume as if it w & 6 my c ^°’ ce ^ rom the 
fed in one’s hands, and t0 

half done-with • Bells,’ read ! retd ' re ! d °” °h ' b”* ” 
window, the whitethroat is come now and sings 00™ 
and the crypt door will stand open. F S 

„ ™ US e . ntered on a P er '°d of correspondence as friends 
You will find me an honest man," wrote the fragile poetess, 
.f rather hasty and prejudging. We have great svmpathi« 
m common. A new light shone in the darkened character. 
She heard of the dear noble Carlyle, of the friend over the 
seas, of a troop of true lovers ; she hears of Tennyson, of how 
he bears criticism and does as the critics told him, “Out 
goes this, in goes that, all is changed and ranged, Oh me ” ; 
and again, “ I know Tennyson face to face, no more than that. 
I know Carlyle and love him, know him so well that I would 
have told you he had shaken that grand head of his at 
‘ singing,’ so thorough does he love and live by it. He 
turned to me abruptly a fortnight since and said, ‘ Did you 
never try to write a song? of all things in the world that I 
would be proudest to do.’ Then with an appealing look to 
his wife, ‘ I always say that some day in spite of nature and 
mv stars I shall burst with song.’ ” 

“ I saw Tennyson last night, also Severn, Keats’ Severn, and 
talked pleasantly about Keats and Shelley. Moxon s care of 
Tennyson is the charmingest thing imaginable and he seems 
to need it all, being in truth but a long, hazy kind of man 
yet there is something naif about him too, the genius you see, 
too. I got tired with the long walk from Carlyle s la^t nig t 
— for I went and saw him to heart s content an 
talked characteristically and well and bracingly. J 3 
he had read my last number, and that he had been read 
to, some good reader had recited ’The Duchess to hum 
Altogether he said wonderfully kind things and was pleas 
to prophesy in the same spirit God bless ^ edition 

“ Dear > generous, noble Carlyle has b energetic 

of ‘ Cromwell,’ three great volumes, with 
assurances and many of them in black manly writing 

the first page.” onerous friends and lovers, 

“ I never was without good kind g 
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7 n thev were and are. I never wanted them, 

so they say ; so t . erence in my gratitude. But I 

though that ma es n not some where the little book I 

know myself, for Mill, the metaphysical head, 

printed when a boy wtth J es a deeper self . 

* ,Sn,arg, "tton t ver knew in a sane human being”, 
“ome mutual confidences about the P ? -s already £ 
heart. “ Luria and the Souls Tragedy, Flight of the 

Duchess” “A certain Saul I should l.ke to show you 
one day,” on his part, “ Prometheus ” on hers. She contrasts 
her sorrows and weakness with his joy and strength. Re- 
member,” writes she, “ as you owe your unscathed joy to 
God. you should pay it back to His world.” Some joy she 
has received, “ it is delightful to be broad awake and think 
of you as my friend.” But still spring tarries. “ Yesterday 
I had occasion to go your way, past, that is, Wimpole Street, 
and do you know I did not seem to have leave from you to 
go down it, much less to count number after number till I 
came to yours— much least than less, look up when I did 
not come there.” Poor chivalrous heart, waiting for spring 
and bis lady’s word. He watches the winds lest they visit 
her roughly. “ Surely the wind that sets my chestnut tree 
dancing, all its baby-cone blossoms, green now, rocking like 
fairy castles on a hill in an earthquake, that is S.W. surely.” 
She seems to shrink from the meeting lest she lose what means 
so much. “ There is nothing to see in me nor to hear in me. 
I never learnt to talk as you do in town, although I can admire 
the brightness of carved speech like Mr. Kenyon’s. If my 
poetry is worth anything to any eye it is the flower of me, 
the rest of me is only root fit for the ground and dark.” With 
this the permission is given, “ Come then ! there will be truth 
and simplicity in any case and a friend.” The envelope is 
endorsed “ Tuesday, May 20th, 1845, 3-4£.” 

Thus they met, and friendship passed into a new phase. 
His poi trait was there side by side with Tennyson’s. “ Did he 
speak, as they tell him at home, too loud, did he stay too long ? ” 
There was nothing wrong, everything was right.” ‘ But 
w at hast thou to do with me ; why stoop from the height 


f t u j.iiv-' 5 wiiy biuup 

° briUiant ha PPy sphere for personal intercourse with 

This was answered by a letter, the only one destroyed, 
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in which he placed his life at her feet. Tt 
passionate refusal. “ Forget at once an H "7 met by a 
ft at all.” The cup of i, pK tLT ’7** ^ 
to her lips, but like David she will not drink at7h™Lt°ol 
such a sacrifice of another. Browning perceived that 
could not fail to think he offered her pity. or svmpatllv . and 

not love ; he obtained the letter and burnt it. He would 
wait. Tiue, it remained as he wrote in his first letter “ I love 
you.” So they shuffled the cards (and took patience) and 
began the game again. They settled down to weekly visits 
and many times weekly letters. Then we read of Wordsworth 
going to court in Roger’s bag-wig, David Wilkie’s show, and 
the laureate going on both knees to be picked up by the Lords- 
in-Waiting. Then discussions on Greek texts and mutual 
help. “You do not understand what a new feeling it is for 
me to have someone who is to like my verses, so far differently 
was I circumstanced of old that I used rather to go about 
for an object of offence, writing ugly things in order to wain 
the ungenial and timorous off my grounds at once. I will 
get the tragedy transcribed to bring next Wednesday. If you 
knew how happy you make me!” 

It was just this sympathy in his work which the great poet 
needed, not that he was not strong enough to stand alone, 
but standing alone made him the more rugged in his strength. 
Hers was not an unmeaning praise, their minds met ; her 
admiration proved an incentive to work, he began to look 
forward. “ I love so much to fancy that you see and will see 
what I do as I see it, as nobody else in the world should, but 
when I build a great building I shall want you to come wi 
me and judge it and counsel me before the scaffolding is a r e 
down, and while you have to make youi o\er 
mortar and heaps of lime, and trembling its o siz<l 
heart is open to her, in his love prose the great ttooghh burst 
forth which inspire his greatest poems, and are P ' 1 F 'J 

o, his life. “ There is more in the soul than 
and meets the eye, whatever does I tajs o^ ^ ^ would be 
mediate uses. And were tins wor ^ ^ the body n ow, 

producible and available for use, as afterwards is the 

but with the soul what is to be developed after*. 

main thing. 
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Anv , over of Browning would do well to look up some of the 
Y vh,V h they love best, and note her passing criticisms 
r< m s praxed » Y “ The Flight of the Duchess.” She makes 
suggestions, but with hesitation. He is thankful to her f or 
correcting his verses. “ My correcting of your verses ! ” she 
exclaims with many notes of exclamation. Now is that a 
thing for you to say ? And do you really imagine that if I kept 
that happily imagined phrase in my thought, I should be able 
to tell you one word of my impressions from your poetry ever, 
ever again ? ” Knowledge of him adds wonder. You forget 
nothing (he himself said he could remember everything but 
the date of the battle of Waterloo), and have known every- 
thing, I think. For it is quite startling and humiliating to 
observe how you combine such large tracts of 




outer and inner life, of books and men, of the world and arts 
of it, curious knowledge as well as general knowledge, and 
deep thinking as well as wide acquisition, and you looking 
none the older for it.” So this love friendship continued, 
letters, and flowers and poems passed between. His life 
centred round these communings with her in the dark room 
in Wimpole Street. 


w So I shall see her in three days 
And just one night, but nights are short, 
Then ten long hours, and that is morn, 
See how I come, unchanged, unworn, 

Feel when my life broke off from thine 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine, 
Only a touch and we combine. 


Of warmth and scent, as once before 
The tingling hair did, light and darks 
Outbreaking with fairy sparks 
When under curl and curl I pried 
After the warmth and scent inside, 
hro’ lights and darks how manifold, 

Ihe dark inspired, the light controlled, 
x-r ,. AS earl y Art embrowns the gold.” 

this onlvn tle «.i? Ve remain uns poken. “Let me say now, 
my life lat 1 loved you from my soul, and gave you 

belted nT w o a Y" ld ‘Randall this don!, not to 

my whole hoort • + • Ur llte ’ lf y° u S ave ^ to me > and ^ P ut 

more sadness than ° ^ What should 1 P at but anxiety and 

you were born to ? Therefore, we must 


learn this subject.” But “ 
the “ yours faithfully,” “ 
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tne yours laiiniuny" ever Zr „ ^ eca ” e “ dearest,” and 
be kept m the background. Being no 1„Z” ®, S “ b)ect cann °t 
the first freshness of life and having for S ’ he Wntes ’ “ in 
up my mind to the impossibility of lovinT^ n ° W made 
wondered at this and fought against iY ' Y ^° man ’ havin S 
thing proud of it rather than sorry I sav wht tT “ a " y ‘ 
itself as once recognised as such U reveal itself to 
l M open my heart to ,t with a cry nor care for it overturlS 
all my theory, nor apprehend in the least that the new Z „! 
would harm what was already organised without its help " 
Tlren as a man of affairs he examines his financial position, 
the publication of his works has ceased to cost money. 

He is sure of lesser capacities. One clever critic had in the 
same review laughed at his “Paracelsus,” and spoken in 
laudatory teims of an elementary French work, “which I did for 
my Fiench mastei that was really an useful work. Could he 
not turn to such useful work for a living ? ” She fears the great 
change. “ I had done living I thought when you came and 
sought me out ! and why ? Perhaps just that I may pray 
for you, which were an end sufficient.” Then on September 
27th, 1845, came the words : “How could any woman have 
felt, who could feel at all, hearing such words (though in a 
dream indeed) from such a speaker ? And now listen to me 
in turn. You have touched me more profoundly than I 
thought even you could touch me. Henceforth I am yours 
for everything but to do you harm. A promise goes that 
none except God and your will shall interpose between me and 
you. I mean, that if He should free me within a moderate 
time from my trailing chair of weakness, I will be then to you 
whatever you choose, whether a friend or more than a friend. 

But while this gladness and light suffused her heart, the 

gloom darkened in her home. Her father was incar 

of crape. He 


givjuiu uaiKeneu in tier nonie. nu “ iui '- 1 "**“ l ncarna ^ e 
gloom, he adorned the house like a piece 
was an honourable, righteous, upright, selfish man. is 
family were to be as puppets in his hands. ie 3 
to love and obey him. If hi s slightest expresse 
was not obeyed, he took vengeance in silence, 
custom to enter his daughter’s room e\ei> mgi a * - 

with her, but when the doctors advised her o go 
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, iireed it, and she looked to the journey 

her brothers an sis ^ not forb id, but made it plain 

with a hope .of » ^ displeasure , and he stopped off the 

that she \\e vers While his children had the home 

£"tod provided and him to love if they choose, nothing 
moved the whole snllenness of the man to the same extent 
Z any one of them should venture to love any man. Fman- 
dally they were independent of them, this deepened his 
bitterness. The pathos of the whole lies in the fact that 
they cling to this unlovable man, and he remains unmoved. 
Open courtship in such a house became impossible. Robert 
Browning was ushered week by week into the still chamber, 
his letters came, his flowers always adorned her table, but 
his name never crossed their lips. The two lovers now with 
hearts pledged fell back into their common interests. Robert 
Browning now waited not for spring, but watched the growing 
strength of Miss Barrett, waiting till the opportunity should 
come for marriage and a migration to Italy. “ My cage,” 
she writes, “is not worse, but better since you brought the 
green groundsel to it, and to dash oneself against the wires 
of it will not open the door. We shall see, and God will 
oversee. So now let us talk of the first of November and 
of the poems which are to come out then.” But we must put 
love aside awhile and gain some light otherwise screened 
from the world. What did you mean by your ‘ Bells and 
Pomegranates ? ’ “ The Rabbis made ‘ Bells and Pomegranates ’ 
•symbolical of pleasure and profit, the grave and the gay, 
poetry and prose, singing and sermonising.” 

Again, “ of your new poems I like supremely the lirst and 
last, ‘ S. Praxed,’ ‘ The Duchess.’ ‘ The Duchess ’ appears to 
me more than ever a new minted coin, the rhythm of it 
answering to your own descriptive speech half asleep or 
song half awake. Now if people do not cry out about these 
poems what are we to think of the world ? You throw 
largesses out on all sides without counting the coins. How 
beautiful that ‘ night and morning,’ and the ‘ Earth’s Immor- 
tahties,’ and for ‘your glove’ all women should be grateful, the 
c iv airy of the interpretation is so plainly yours — could only be 
Y urs perhaps. What a noble hero you give us too, with the 
us i on his forehead. Am I not to thank you for the pleasure 
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and pride in these poems ? ” Aeain “ n;a T 
what Mr. Kenyon said of you once ’ ‘ t W tel1 y° u 

be a poet, being one in your heart and life t0 

and talked; we had some conversation nk * talked 

and their wav of living, of CZorth IdZoV" f 
like to hear Mr. Kenyon talk of the gods and h 1 

to sit under their thunder peal. Presently i M ° W ^ USed 
the chimney piece, he said quietly, ‘Do you not thtak^Th 
I am sure I need not ask you, in fact I know vour though,; 
of it, but how strikingly loyal in all his wavs and acts Mr 
Browning is, how impeccable as a gentleman.” Here is a 
fine piece of criticism. “ Subtleties of thought which are not 
directly apprehensible by minds of a co.. .mon range are here 
as elsewhere in your writings, but if to utter things ‘ hard to 
understand fiom that cause be an offence, we may begin 
with our * beloved brother Paul,’ you know, and go down 
through all the geniuses of the world and bid them put away 
their aspirations.” 

Again, “ You have extended your success of power— the sea- 
weed is thrown further than it was found before, and one may 
calculate surely how a few more waves will cover up the 
brown stones and float the sight up away through the fissures 
of the rocks. One comes to select everything, and certainly 
I do like these poems better and better as your poems are 
made to be liked. Mr. Kenyon was here on Sunday and talking 
of the poems with real living tears in his eyes and on his 
cheeks.” Then came “ Landor’s Sonnet.” Landor s praise, 
said Browning, “ is a different gift altogether, a gold vase fiom 
King Hiram.” 

“ To-day Mrs. Jameson has been here. I think her quite a 
lovable person now. I like her more and more. How s le 
talked of you to-day, and called you the most charming com- 
panion in the world, setting you on your right throne as ie 
poet of the age. Wouldn’t it have been an effect m t e m 
of it all if I had burst out crying ? And then o ma 
better, she told me how you had recitec 
manner as good as singing by Catarina. 

and held my mask on with both hands. • s ; s ter 

But the visitors were not all wise. Now and 
poetess would make her way into the crypt, one c 
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, , hp called Ellen, talked as if the world were 

who implored tc foneregationalists and Church people 

equally divided between Cong ? „ many adm £ rs 

.. And really it ^'Long Disinters. There’s glory I and 
among Ch " rc L „ st it though five minutes after- 
1 k H Pt when "she observed pathetically that • a friend of hers 
X had k o™ Mr. Browning quite intimately had told her he 
was an infidel-more’s the pity when he was such a gen.ua.-” 

But we cannot shut out the love. I have from the first 
recorded the date and the duration of every visit to you ; 
the number of minutes you have given me, and I put them 
together till they make nearly two days, four-and-twenty- 
hour-long days. Wh-at is it all this love for you, but an earnest 
desiring to include you in myself, to feel you in my heart, 
and hold you there for ever, through all chance and earthly 
changes.” 

The Quarterly contained in the same number a review of 
the poems of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. “ Now 
is it not,” he exclaimed, “ a good omen of what is to be ? 
Then you are leading me up and onward, and our names will 
go together, be read together. Does it not please you ? Say 
you are pleased.” “Why, of course I am pleased. I should 
have been pleased last year for vanity sake. Now as far as 
vanity goes, shall I tell you ? I would infinitely prefer to see 
you set before the public in your own right solitude, apart 
from me or anyone else, because I am vainer of my poet than 
of my 


Her letters begin to overflow with fun. The humours of 
the household compel laughs to stop tears. “ Let me tell you 
of my sister s affairs. I may say of Henrietta, that her only 
fault is her virtues being written in water. I know no other 
fault. She has too much softness to say no in the right place. 
Two ye ars ago, three men were loving her, as they called it. 
After a few months, one of them consoled himself by giving 
nick-names to his rivals. Perseverance and Despair he called 
turn, and so went up to the boxes to seat out the pl a y - 
espair ran to a crisis, and was rejected, but appealed, and 
ac his claim admitted ; it was all silence and mildness on 
eac i side. Despair was at least a gentleman, said my brothers, 
on which Perseverance came on both with violent reiterations, 
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insisted she should love him, elbowed poor TWc • 
open street who being a gentleman must not db ^ 
swore that if she married another he would wait tauTh**™' 
a widow, trusting to Providence. Did wait s-t a* b t ecame 
in spite of the disinclination of my sisters and rniX by < day 
brothers for hours in the drawing-room, let himsdf bfr ^ 
once a week and sate all the longer, allowed evervbodv 


brothers for hours m the drawing-room, let himself be refu^ 
once a week and sate all the longer, allowed evervbody „ The 
house to see and hear him in fits of hysterical sobbing and 
sate on unabashed. iU 

Meanwhile as the inner man grew strong, stronger grew 
the outward. The fragile form made its way across the 
room, she came downstairs. She went out to buy a bonnet, 
she bought it like to a quakeress and found it was all the 
fashion. “ Look what is inside of this letter— look. I gathered 
it for you to-day when I was walking in Regent’s Park. Are 
you surprised ? Arabel and Flush and I were in the carriage, 
and the sun was shining with that green light through the 
trees, and I wished so much to walk through a half open gate 
along a shaded path that we stopped the carriage and got out 
and walked, and I put both my feet on the grass, which was 
the strangest feeling, and gathered this laburnum for you. 
The standing under the trees and on the grass was so delightful. 
It was like a bit of that dreamland which is your especial 
dominion. Dearest, we shall walk together under the trees 
some day ! And all those strange people moving about like 
phantoms of life.” Then she visits Rogers’ studio — then she 
visits the blind scholar recluse, Mr. Boyd. “ Poor Mr. Boyd. 
He cares for me more than anyone else, far more than for 
his only daughter, and if he heard of my death he would 
only sleep a little sounder the next night. Once he told me that 
whenever he felt sorry about anything he went to sleep. 
Poor Mr. Boyd. There he lives all alone, yet cheerful in ns 
desolation. As for you and T., he nevei heat do 
he says I should wear a crown of poetry if I cou u 0 
Pope.” At another visit, seeing him my heart was to . Ml 
to speak at first, but I stooped and kissed his po^ hen 

forehead. His ‘wo subjects wem Ossian^nd^Hom^^^ 

h'm, a great theologian, the Ad ' is in (he literary 

were never so disgustingly exemf ’ ® d HigMa nd Society 
controversy about Ossian, every man ^Itt-oh, the woman 
having a lost soul in him — and M a 
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Scott. Then for 
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• " ' , n her children the other day is a saint to Walter 
Then for another drive. Beyond Harrow cemetery We 

' V * 1 ,-pe and hedgerows. Arabel tried to p er - 
went throng > h ce metery ; I begged her to go by herself. 

r^lTZf for her. and she should have as long a pleasure 
as she liked in that pleasure ground of the dead. Very pretty 
t is said to be ; the Dissenters and Church people planted in 
s-pante beds, and the Roman Catholics conspicuous for their 
roses. Oh that ghastly mixture of horror and frivolity.” 
“ Where do you guess that I was to-day ? In Westminster 
Abbey ! But we were there at the wrong hour, as the service 
was near to begin and I was so frightened of the organ. 
Frightened at the organ— yes, just exactly that. Through 
being so disused to music, it affects me quite absurdly. We 
walked within the chapel— merely within — and looked up and 
looked down. How grand and solemn. Time itself seemed 
turned to stone there. Then we stood where the poets are 
laid.” She must have stood, where now next to Alfred 
Tennyson, the blood-red slab bears the name Robert Browning ! 
“ Oh it is fine, better than laureateships and pensions. Do 
you remember what is written on Spenser’s monument ? 
‘Here lyeth in expectation of the second coming of Jesus 
Christ, Edmund Spenser, having given proof of his divine 
spirit in his poems.’ We should not dare nowadays to put 
such words on a poet’s monument.” Then like a nervous 
horse which needs accustoming to street noises, she crosses 
London and goes to Paddington to see and face engines — easier 
to bear they prove than the organ. Increased strength comes 
insensibly thus. “ Once you crossed the room to look out 
Shelley s age in a book, and were not tired ; now you cross 
London to see the trains arrive. So you are stronger.” 

Then this delightful picture. “ Arabel wanted to call on a 
friend of hers at Finchley. Very poor they are, living ° n 
something under £200 a year with five children, the eldest 
aet. five. The children came out to us, everybody else was 
away, so I was tempted out. They dragged us along to see 
the drawing room and dining room and papa’s flowers, and 
their own particular book about the twenty-seven tailors- 
hey said Flush was very cool for walking upstairs unasked- 
c °P u 'ing its eyes wider than ever, thinking things 
nut ter able. So as they had been so kind and hospitable 
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to us, we could do no less (after a 
upon the pretty house covered with rosls Y °! admiration 
lawn, and especially the literature of Yi ^ the garden 
tailors) we could do no less than offer to e °J! 
which was accepted with acclamation Thini- 7 a dnve ’ 
into the carriage all five children, wrth the!" 0 !,°" 
and cheeks, and the nurse on tta coach box”™ sfT T 

by little crrcles preparing her wings to follow the swallow 
when they flew south. ws 

An ,d ‘™' y t * he fV" Wim Pole Street was becoming im . 
possible. The veil of secrecy for Browning was irksome 
and opposed to his open nature, questions became impossible 
and insulting How long was that man here ? ” Visions of 
Italy, of Pisa, of Florence became brighter, but how was 
the union and escape to be effected ? 

Browning is unwilling for pride’s sake and for her sake, 
that in the event of their marriage none should say he was 
dependent on her, had married her for £400 a year. He urges 
her to deprive herself of her income— this is impossible; for his 
sake she would refuse it if it were possible. Next that she 
should will her money back to her family in the event of death. 
This she refuses, it must be his for his life-time. He can gain 
enployment. His works now bring in £50 per annum ! By 
writing to magazines he could make another £50 ! “ Oh British 
public, you who love me not, whom yet I laboured for. This 
and no other complaint, no unkind unkingly word amidst 
it all, no bending of the oak. I am not without fear of some 
things in this world, but the wrath of men I fear as I fear a flv 
I have just put out of the window ; but I fear God. and am 
ready, He knows, to die this moment in taking His part against 
any piece of injustice and oppression, so I aspiie to die. 

“ If we are poor, it is to my father’s infinite glory, who, as 
my mother told me last night as we sat alone, conceived sue i 
a hatred to the slave system, that lie relinquis e ever} 
prospect, and came back a boy to his fathei s profoun as 
ment and rage, the proof of which was that when « 
that his son was a sailor, he benevolently waite on my ^ 
uncle to assure him that his niece would be t now 
a man evidently born to be hanged. , r 

And now ^September, IM*. ‘ h * the l£ 
escape, but how was the Red Cross Krug 
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rr TT^tlT^She could mount no steed at the 
from the Ogre s i - 1 was her ma id, and her boxes, and 
hall door at dai • « jf September be possible ” 

*, he ^ ..‘tS'S'bTtpS^r- To sail from the Thames i s 
ShC Jhlp ,,d listen why! All sailing or steaming bogi„ s 
eX it 'is out of the question for me to leave this house 
early.' I could not without involving my sisters. Arabel 
sleeps in my room on the sofa, and is seldom out of my room 
before nine We can go to Southampton and meet the packet, 
take the river steamer to Rouen.” Then in the interval 
comes the disastrous loss of Flush. ^ 

She begins to prepare for the new life. “ I went out in 
the carriage and bought a pair of boots foi Italy, besides the 
shoes, because you see, we shall have such long walks in the 
forest after camels, and it won’t do to go in slippers.” 

Then follows another disaster; “ an edict has gone out and 
George is to be on his way to take a house for a month either 
at Dover or Reigate. Papa did not mind which. ‘ You may 
settle it among you.’ Now what can be done ? It seems 
quite too soon and too sudden for us to set out on our Italian 
adventure.” The plot thickens. “ I will do as you wish, 
understand.” His answer, “If you do go on Monday our 
marriage will be impossible for another year. We must be 
married directly and go to Italy. I will go for a licence to-day, 
and we can be married on Saturday. We can leave from Dover 
after that.” Then comes the last letter from Elizabeth Barrett, 
I shall not fail you, I will act by your decision,” and as the 
envelope of the letter is endorsed Saturday, “ September 12th, 
1846, £ll-ll£ a.m., EL,” the ninety-second meeting was in 
Marylebone Church. 

Wilson was there, the faithful maid, Robert Browning’s 
cousin, Flush would be there and the sexton. Then followed 
the awful ordeal. Mr. Kenyon came round, glared at her 
t rough his spectacles. “ When did you see Browning ? ” She 
co ^ our ’ we ll she might. “ He was here on Friday 5 
ai ?. v. C T° re * eav * n S> “ ‘When do you see Browning again ? ’ P° 
W I? answered 1 dld not know ; is not that pleasant ? ” 

>o Browning was unwilling to call at Wimpole Street, 

Mona Y aSkl u g f ° r Miss Barratt h e should act a lie. Next 
Wikr ^ 1S ^ ^ fixed for departure to Little Bookham- 
WaS bus y P ack ing, but not for Little Bookham. “ Take 
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of course,” a letter came, “the simnW ~ 
r think the fewer boxes we take the better Wardrobe - 
always seemed to me to read in rooms at ho " way 
one’s eyes and see abroad.” « Dearest th™'’ and open 
parture for Little Bookham takes place on' Monday "'w'ito 

Jr s ;r ■ - 

.. „ i”;:- 

and a la at Southampton. So the box and the bag were 
sent to Vauxhall to be taken care of.’ I s this my last letter 
to you, ever dearest. Oh, if I loved you less, a little little 
less. The boxes are safely sent. I begin to think none 
are so bold as the timid.” 

In the late afternoon of September 19th, Mrs. Browning, 
with Wilson and Flush, stole away from 19, Wimpole Street, 
the arch conspirator, Wilson, following. “ 0 Flush, if you 
make a sound I am lost,” and they took tickets, but for Little 
Bookham, not for Havre and Paris. 

Yes, this was the last letter which ever passed between. 
With the swallows to the skies, far from the gloom of Wimpole 
Street, they made their way. Italy became their home. She 
passed into a new 7 life. One gasp of rage issued from her 
father, to be followed by the vengeance of absolute silence, 
never to be broken. Sixteen blessed years followed, each 
growing and ripening in another’s love. Not they only but the 
world is richer. Mrs. Browning reaches a point far beyond 
herself when she reveals to the world no imagined knight oi 
lover or hero, but that embodiment of chivalry the Pott 
Husband. 

“My letters, all dead paper— mute and white— 

And vet they seem alive and quivering 
Against my tremulous hands, which loo* < 

And let them drop down on my knee g • 

This said— he wished to have me m ® 

Once as a friend-this fixed a day ^ spn g 
To come and touch my hand a s,m P 
Ye. I wept for it_.hls_«» P^ 6 “ aile d 
Said dear I love thee, an 1 
As if God’s future thuntoed on my 

This said / «. <*»*-»*“ feb 

With lying at my heart, < ha .„ availed 
And this— -O love thy^row. ^ last , » 

tc what said — 1 oareu v 


If, what this said- 
v ol. xvi. — no. 9. 
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